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LIBERALISM IS KEYNOTE 
OF CAPE COD ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Cape Cod 
Conference of Unitarian, Universalist, 
and Other Liberal Christian Churches was 
held in the Universalist-Unitarian church 
of Yarmouthport, Mass., on November 15, 
1938. 

Rev. George B. Spurr of the host church 
led the opening devotions and welcomed 
the assembly of about sixty friends. 

Encouraging reports were heard from the 
delegates as to their church achievements 
and plans. Mrs. Roger Wood and Rev. 
and Mrs. D. C. McMillan spoke for Barn- 
stable; Dr. Minnie Buck for Chatham; 
Dr. Ward for Orleans; Miss Jones for 
Provincetown; Rev. J. M. Trout for Sand- 
wich; Mrs. Rowe for Brewster, and Rev. 
G. B. Spurr for Yarmouthport. Rev. Carl 
G. Horst of Brewster was chairman. 

Informal, open discussion was enjoyed on 
the theme of the conference: ‘‘How Make 
Liberal Christianity Effective Today?” 
Mr. Trout presided, and suggested three 
questions for our thinking: (1) What is 
Liberalism? (2) What is the Mission of Lib- 
eralism Today? (8) How make it more 
effective? 

In the discussion, liberalism was defined 
as an attitude of magnanimity and of 
courageous experimentation toward the 
whole of life, based on a faith in the crea- 
tive nature of life and the essential worth 
of human personality. The criticism of 
Thomas Mann, that so-called liberals have 
been too negative, too confused, and too 
complacent, was voiced. Our conventional 
lack of reasoned conviction and a sense of 
social responsibility was lamented. The 
true liberal was seen as one who keeps his 
faith and his balance and intelligently ex- 
presses his vital concern for the welfare of 
all. 

The mission of liberalism today is to 
combat the disease of disrespect for human 
personality which is destroying our civili- 


zation. The liberal must struggle always 
to see that the sacredness of human per- 
sonality is respected more than machines 
and profit and power, and that faith is 
kept in the essential worth of the common 
man. No mission can be greater than 
this. 

We can make liberalism more effective 
by cooperating, first among ourselves and 
then with every possible agency of liberal 
influence. Deep regret was expressed that 
the World Council of Churches could not 
have chosen a truly inclusive statement 
of active purpose for the condition of mem- 
bership, instead of a constricting dogma. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, pastor of the 
Universalist church of Lynn, the confer- 
ence speaker, assisted with the discussion, 
and agreed that every one of us must 
combat every condition wherein the sacred- 
ness of human personality and freedom of 
living are violated. He reminded us that 
the Kingdom of God must be built by us, 
the children of God. He advised that we 
give more attention to Jesus, the greatest 
liberal of all time. Jesus’ greatness in 
human relationships was due, he said, to 
this: “You couldn’t make him hate.” This 
must be true of us, or we shall fail and 
perish, said Dr. Rose. 

After a brief recess supper was served 
by the Alliance of the Yarmouthport 
church, with Miss Mary Knowles as chair- 
man. President Erastus Bearse of Chat- 
ham presided over the business meeting. 
Contributions were voted to the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches, the Ameri- 
can Friends Spanish Child Feeding Mis- 
sion, the Church Committee for China 
Relief, and the American Committee for 
Refugees from Germany. 

Mr. McMillan reported on the proposal 
of the Southern New England Council of 
Churches, calling for our sharing in the 
work of the regional counselor. The con- 
ference voted approval of the plan and 
recommended that each church wishing 
to affiliate with the council elect a member 
for the standing committee. 

The following are the new officers of the 
local conference, as suggested by the nomi- 
nating committee: Mrs. Tingley, chair- 
man; Mrs- William Rowe, Brewster, presi- 
dent; Rev. Carleton Fisher, Provincetown, 
first vice president; Rev. John M. Trout, 
Sandwich, second vice president; Rev. 
George B. Spurr, Yarmouthport, secretary- 
treasurer. The resolutions committee, 
through Mrs. Russell, chairman, proposed 
a rising vote of thanks to the host church. 
The necrology of the past year was read. 
At the close of the business session an 
offering was taken for the general con- 
ference fund. 

The evening devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Fisher and Dr. Rose then 
delivered the conference address on “The 
Three Points of Effective Churchmanship.”’ 
He told how Nehemiah was able to lead 
the discouraged people of Jerusalem to re- 
build the walls of their city, because he 


was deeply religious, with a confidence in 
God’s help; he had a deep concern for the 
downtrodden people of Israel, which made 
him feel that he was greatly needed; and 
he had faith in himself and the people he 
was leading. Likewise we may build anew 
the walls of “the city of God” by putting 
true worship first in our churches; by being 
genuinely sympathetic and friendly with 
all; and by having a driving sense of mission 
founded on a passion to make love and 
goodmess prevail in our lives and in the 
world, and an unfailing faith in the divine 
spirit of God in every human being. 

Mr. McMillan closed the conference 
with a prayer of consecration. 


RECEPTION TO DR. AND MRS. 
CUMMINS 

The board of directors of the Amer- 

ican Unitarian Association is holding 

a reception in honor of Dr. and Mrs. 


Robert Cummins at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 7, at 8 o’clock. Readers of 
this announcement are invited. Dress 
is informal. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1939 


January 5: Guild of Parish Workers, 
Arlington Street Church, Boston. Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman, excutive direc- 
tor, Unitarian Youth Commission, will 
speak on ‘‘The Youth Problem and How 
We Can Help.” 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. ; 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 


* * 


TO TEACH PARALYSIS VICTIMS 


John Barrows of Melrose, Mass., grad- 
uate of Dartmouth last June, has taken 
the new position as teacher of patients at 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis at Warm Springs, Georgia. 
This is a new plan at the institution and 
teaching is now done privately. A school- 
house is now being built. Mr. Barrows 
grew up in the Unitarian church at Mel- 
rose and was active there among the young 
people. 


* * 


PERSONAL 
A daughter, Cynthia Chadbourne, was 
born to Rev. and Mrs. Chadbourne A. 
Spring of Cleveland, Ohio, on Thanks- 
giving Day. 
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A NEW NEIGHBOR MOVES IN 


WE HAVE A NEW CONTEMPORARY in the field 
of religious journalism and one which is a close neighbor 
physically: The Protestant Digest, edited by Kenneth 
Leslie and published at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 

When we think of a Digest we think of something 
done from without: a job of condensing or of pasting, 
not of creative writing. In appearance The Protestant 
Digest is like the other magazines of its type. But one 
notices at once that the editor clips not only from the 
conventional sources—the religious monthlies and 
weeklies, the social service journals—but from the 
spoken words of illustrious contemporaries or non- 
illustrious contemporaries who say something im- 
portant. 

And when one reads the initiatory editorial with 
its affirmations, its universalistic point of view, its 
recognition that Protestantism can protest affirma- 
tively as well as protest against (a reminder that of 
how easily we chip off parts of the meaning of a word 
when we use it too long in a special sense)—when one 
reads this editorial one sees that The Protestant Digest 
is being edited by a man who is aware of the religious 
realities behind the religious labels, and who will not 
be afraid to deal with the “hot spots” in the religious 
news of the day. 

We wish The Protestant Digest a happy career. 
That it will be stormy is quite probable. 


LIFE AND THE MOVIES 


MR. W. R. GREELEY, in an article in this issue, 
expresses concern over the effect which a certain type 
of “romantic” episode as portrayed in moving pictures 
may have upon the conduct of young people. It 
happened that his article reached us at the same time 
asa release from the Motion Picture Research Council. 
The Council informed us that real progress in com- 
munity freedom in the choice of films has been achieved 
during 1938. The Neely Bill, outlawing “‘block-book- 
ing’’—the system through which the exhibitor had to 
take the bad with the good pictures—has passed the 
Senate and the United States Department of Justice 
has started proceedings against the “Big Hight’’ pro- 
ducers for violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
The Council suggests that, if this progress is to be con- 
tinued, individuals and groups intensify their work for 
the Neely Bill and, specifically, take the following 
steps: 


1. Write Hon. Matthew M. Neely, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C., expressing your congratulations for his 
success in securing passage of the motion picture bill by the 
United States Senate last spring, and your appreciation of 
his promise to reintroduce the bill in January. 

Write Hon. Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, 
United States Department of Justice, Washington, D. C., 


to 


stating that your organization welcomes the suit brought by 
the Department of Justice against the motion picture in- 
dustry, since you believe that it will promote community 
freedom, for which you have so long worked; and that should 
the industry evince a desire to settle this suit without con- 
testing it, you trust the Department will insure that the 
principle your organization has sponsored will be fully 
vindicated. 

3. Secure an interview, if possible, soon after the election, with 
each of your two Senators, and with each Representative 
by one or more of his own constituents, telling them of your 
organization’s interest in passage of the anti-compulsory 
block-booking, blind-selling bill, and asking their support. 

4. Promote increased support through education and publicity. 
(Additional copies of the Neely speech will be sent on re- 
quest by the Motion Picture Research Council, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.) 

5. Seek opportunities to call attention to the Neely bill, stress- 
ing the importance of community freedom. 


Breaking up the moving picture industry into 
smaller and more competitive units might in itself 
alter the situation which Mr. Greeley describes. It 
will be noticed that he does not accuse the producers 
of exploiting the vicious. He sees that the conduct 
which in life we judge unfitting is often necessitated in 
moving pictures because the action has to proceed at a 
certain pace. Indeed the writer for the movies is 
working to specifications almost as strict as those of 
the sonnet. 

But if there were free competition in the industry 
there would be more taking of chances. New forms 
would be tried out: it would be possible to see almost 
anywhere and any time pictures comparable to the 
experimental ones which used to come from Germany 
and which may still be coming from Russia. It might 
be possible to see pictures in which the whole esthetic 
of the screen technique was used. 

As things are now, what many intelligent people 
object to in the movies is their intolerable conven- 
tionality in outlook and puerility in plot. And both 
are emphasized when contrasted with the oftentimes 
magnificent photography through which they are put 
across. 

At the time when “The Legion of Decency”’ was 
initiated in Chicago a reporter—who had not been a 
movie “fan’’—visited several shows to see how much 
indecency there was. He did not find any to speak of, 
and if he had, it would have been almost a welcome re- 
lief from the dullness and the intellectual incoherence 
of the proceedings. 

As for intellectual coherence, some readers who 
are not movie attenders will think that Mr. Greeley 
was clumsy in making up his example of quick falling 
in love: a parachute jump, the handy knife, and so 
forth. The chances are, however, that he did not 
make it up at all; that it is a literal transcription of 
something he saw. 

We ourselves have seen, on most of the infrequent 
occasions when we visit the cinema, the probabilities 
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and even the possibilities of life continually violated in 
what were supposed to be realistic pictures. Not only 
are the love episodes railroaded to their “end” in 
marriage, as Mr. Greeley points out, but the action in 
general is railroaded. 

Incidentally, the pictures may improve during 
the next few months. This improvement is being ac- 
companied by a million dollar advertising campaign 
which will run until January and will include the 
awarding of $250,000 in prizes for answers to questions 
given in a leaflet which may be obtained in all movie 
houses. Of this drive The New York Times remarked 
last July: 

Although the drive is only a few days old, skeptics within 
and without the industry already have expressed the opinion that 
the campaign is part of an attempt to submerge the impending 
Federal investigation and to head off the threatened legislation 
contained in the Neely Anti-Block-Booking Bill, which is due to 
go before the House when Congress reconvenes. 


The Motion Picture Research Council reports, 
by the way, that there is good reason to believe that 
advertising will never sell dud pictures and that good 
pictures draw crowds without the use of advertising— 
and, of course, it is no news that many advertising 
campaigns are run for reasons other than the expecta- 
tion of direct returns. 

However, the real possibilities of the moving pic- 
ture will not be seen until after the industry has been 
made free for competitive initiative. 


THE EXPENSE OF SPIRIT 


A CORRESPONDENT this week calls attention to 
the “epidemic of joinitis.” We agree with him that 
we Unitarians, in common with people of other re- 
ligious and nonreligious denominations, spread our- 
selves too thin. And it is no snap judgment with us, 
at that. Indeed, for the last several years, we have 
felt that it was better to resign than to join, to dis- 
entangle one’s self from as many things as possible. 

But does our correspondent realize the difficulty 
of doing what he asks us to pass on to our readers as a 
suggestion of what they ought to do? Does not 
even his own letter betray him? It is ostensibly de- 
voted to a plea for dis-joining, and yet it contains a 
recommendation that we join one other effort: that on 
behalf of our unemployable ministers! ; 

Probably our correspondent would agree with us 
—in return for our agreement with him that we do 
spread ourselves out too thinly—that there is joining 
and joining. Just as in daily life some complex things 
are justified on the ground that they really make life 
simpler, so we may regard joining this or that or- 
ganization as a release from rather than as the taking 
on of chores. 

Surveying our own commitments, as one ex- 
ample, we are surprised to find how selfish of our time 
and energy we have been. A membership in a Civil 
Liberties Union, of course, we take for granted as 
something that everyone ought to have. For the 
liberties those unions protect are our liberties: they 
protect them before the attack reaches us, and so 
joining a Civil Liberties Union means that we do not 
have to spread ourselves out very thinly: a defensive 
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activity is being undertaken for us. Another or- 
ganization which really helps us to be self-contained, 
rather than causing us to dissipate energies, is the 
League for Mutual Aid, the annual membership of 
which is anything from $5 a year up. The League does 
something for every liberal and radical which he has 
not perhaps the time or the competence to do for him- 
self. It lends money, procures a job, or performs 
such other services as it can, for any person of what- 
ever political creed, who has been discriminated 
against, perhaps lost a job or been imprisoned as a 
result of fighting on behalf of the under-dog. We all 
know how the workers for minority political parties 
and for unionization in unorganized industries are 
treated at times by the police and at times by mobs. 
If we do not it is because we have never read about 
New Jersey or California or the Southern Tenant 
Farmers’ Union. . Whatever we may think of the 
tenets of the political parties in question or whether 
we believe that unions should be craft, industrial, 
company, or nonexistent, we have to admit that 
present day organizers of labor or of new political 
parties have to be heroic and have often—as in Tampa, 
pS oee Baan martyred. And there are few to help 
em. 

So, we would hardly feel that we were putting 
our life on a more satisfactory basis if we deserted 
the League for Mutual Aid (and in the event that 
anyone wishes to know, its address is 104 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City). 

Then, of course, there is the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice whose aims were discussed in the 
last two issues. Membership in that organization is 
not a chore but is likely to make a contribution to 
one’s education. 

And so, while we agree with our correspondent 
that the unintelligent joiner is a liability in the com- 
munity, we feel that there is another side to the 
question. We are living in a threatened civilization, 
and those of us who like quiet lives and have no great 
desires to join this or that should be thankful that be- 
sides the “‘do-gooders” of our correspondent’s letter 
and the “‘Godsakers” there are among us courageous 
fighters on our behalf: men and women like Norman 
Thomas, Morris Ernst, Arthur Garfield Hays, Ade- 
laide Schulkind of the League for Mutual Aid, Arthur 
Kallit of Consumers’ Union, E. R. Bowen of the Co- 
operative League of the U. S. A., Mrs. L. D. Hawk- 
ridge of the Massachusetts Birth Control League, to 
mention just the few that come to mind at the mo- 
ment. 

These people and their associates constitute 
democracy’s vigilance committees. In the early days 
of the west life was simple but anarchic and a vigilance 
committee was a necessity. . Today everywhere life is 
complex and anarchic, and a whole complex of vigi- 
lance committees is needed if the forces of reaction 
are not to overwhelm us. If it is a duty—and not 
merely a spreading one’s self out too thinly—to vote 
in federal, state, county, city, township elections, it is 
equally a duty to enroll in the vigilance committee 
whose particular task appeals to our conscience. 
It may be to protect children from industrial exploita- 
tion, it may be to aid conscientious objectors, it may 
be to prevent unjust deportations. To each of us 
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there is a realm in which the conscience is particularly ~ 


sensitive: either because of childhood associations or 
adult experiences. In that realm each of us should 
give expression to the aroused conscience by associat- 
ing with others of like mind. If animals stir your 
emotions more than humans, then there are the so- 
cieties for prevention of cruelty to animals. If chil- 
dren, there are the Child Welfare organizations, or the 
fight for the Child Labor Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. If you are of a more revolutionary temper 
there are the societies mentioned above. But what- 


ever societies you join you are expressing one or more 
of the many aspects of civic duty which our complex 
living of today has created. 

You do not have to join so many that you feel 
spread out. But even if you grow so selfish that you 
decide to devote the rest of your life to eating and 
drinking and pleasure seeking, you will at least have 
joined a consumers’ society or two and the movement 
against block-booking in the movies, or else your eating 
and drinking may some day poison you and your local 
movie manager bore you to death with fifth-rate plays. 


You Cannot Run with the Hare and Hunt 


with the 


WE PRINT in this issue a letter from a correspondent 
who has fought, who was fouled, who lost, who now 
asks our sympathy and who is not going to get it. 

Our correspondent was fighting on the behalf of 
the ‘drys’ but the “wets” put advertisements in the 
newspapers, and then the newspapers refused to print 
our correspondent’s arguments. 

Our correspondent then argues that “‘if the secular 
press cannot be obtained to give out such information, 
the religious press is the only avenue. We cannot 
turn on our radios today without having to hear 
about this or that brand of cigarette or ales, etc... . 
Can’t something be done to legislate the power away 
from such interests. . ...” 

Our answer to this appeal is not an answer to the 
individual who wrote the letter: for all we know she, 
as an individual, may have done all the things which 
we shall hereinafter mention. Our answer is to the 
great number of people who will read her letter and 
echo its sentiments. And that the answer may not be 
misunderstood we shall give a sentence preview of part 
of it before we go any further. The sentence is that 
spoken to Dives, when he in his troubles appealed for 
some publicity that might help his brothers: 

“Tf they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither 
will they be persuaded, if one rise from the dead.” 

By and large the people who blithely assume that 
the religious papers with their small circulations can be 
of service to them are the very people who have con- 
sistently rejected every aid extended to them in season 
and out by the prophets of our own day. Frequently 
they have stoned the prophets into the bargain. 

The papers, our correspondent says, accepted the 
wets’ advertisements and then refused the drys’ letters. 
Well, what did you expect? If you have not heard 
the confession of one of the few remaining great 
journalists of America, William Allen White, that the 
press used to be a public institution but is now an eight 
percent investment, you must have heard similar 
charges. You probably did not believe them. Now 
‘you can see for yourselves. On the other hand the 
religious press—to which you are now appealing—can- 
not help you precisely because you have never pat- 
ronized it to the point where it can pay one percent on 
its capital. It cannot help you because you have never 
granted it a wide enough circulation to give it any 
power over the minds of the general public: about the 


Hounds 


only people who read the religious press are more or 
less agreed with you anyway. 

And then you complain about the radio. Well, 
again, the answer is that the radio is a great American 
industry. And what do most of us do when anyone 
dares attack any American industry: we denounce 
them as Reds. Of course, radio advertising is a scan- 
dal. Well, The Nation and The New Republic have 
exposed from time to time the sort of frauds that 
advertisers put over on the public: and they are 
dubbed Red. The Consumers’ Union of New York 
City publishes a monthly, The Consumers’ Reports, 
devoted to helping the consumer to buy honest goods 
and warning him against badly made goods, dangerous 
patent medicines, and swindles of various kinds. To 
what extent has your group supported it? Consid- 
ering the size of this country, its circulation is piti- 
able. 

When pure food legislation was under considera- 
tion a powerful lobby saw to it that most of the teeth 
were drawn before the legislation was passed. Where 
were you people then? And yet you now suggest, in 
this connection, ‘something to legislate the power 
away from such interests.”’ 

You say that the women’s organizations of your 
town would not help you in this issue because they 
said it was a “‘political’’ issue while you tried to con- 
vince them that it was a “moral” issue. But, dear 
correspondent, and here we indict not your group but 
you, don’t you see that you were as mistaken as they 
were? Of course they were wrong in saying that a 
woman’s organization should not meddle with political 
issues. The word political originally—that is, in 
Greek—meant belonging to the citizens. And today 
women are citizens. But you were wrong in making 
the differentiation between political and moral issues. 
Indeed if you can show us any political issue that is 
not also a moral issue we will give you a year’s sub- 
scription to The Christian Register. 

The error that vitiates the argument of the letter 
we are discussing is the error that has stultified prac- 
tically all of the reform efforts ever made in America. 
Indeed the doves as a rule have not heeded the New 
Testament hint that the very fact of their harmlessness 
—that is, lack of armament—requires that they should 
be wily as serpents. And even if we grant that modern 
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zoology does not hand quite as many medals to the 
serpent for its wiliness as did the biblical writers, we 
must admit that reformers as a rule are not even as 
wily as the smaller time crooks they often chase while 
the big ones get away. 

And, not being wise, they have practically all 
fallen into the same error. It began when they were 
small children. They experienced the fact that when 
Johnnie went up on the see-saw Mary went down. 
But they failed to see that that was not a coincidence 
but something determined by the nature of things. A 
little later, when they read in the Gospel of John that 
the centurions could not divide among them the coat 
of Jesus because it was “‘without seam, woven from 
the top throughout,”’ and so had to east lots for it, 
they did not see a figure of speech, a symbol, that 
describes the structure of society. 

And as a result, when Karl Marx came along and 
talked about the “dialectic of history’’ they thought 
it was a slogan not only revolutionary but new: failing 
to see that Marx was rephrasing something which by 
that time ought to have been a platitude: namely that 
in any society there is an interplay between all the 
forces composing it: you do not, for instance, have a 
“good” Boston or Massachusetts, willing temperance 
but unaccountably thwarted by ‘bad’ newspapers 
bribed as is here charged by what must be even “bad- 
der” liquor interests who, to look on the bright side 
for a moment, may be curbed by “good” legislators 
passing appropriate legislation. And if they are 
curbed the newspapers presumably will still be by first 


intention “bad” but if there are no liquor ads any 
more their “badness” will not matter—or will it? 

We will not say “the picture is not so simple as 
that” because that is not a simple picture: indeed it isa 
quite chaotic and ununderstandable picture: that is to 
say, no picture at all. What we will say, however, is 
that society does form a picture: that is, it has com- 
position and unity. The trouble with the reformers 
is that they do not see a picture: they see a single line 
that they do not like, and they make frenzied efforts 
to straighten out that line. If they saw the picture as 
a whole they would see other groups working at other 
lines and they might conceivably form a united front: 
at first simply to study the picture as a whole. 

They might even grow influential enough so that 
they could demand that their daily newspapers serve 
them and the community: not patronize those papers 
and answer all their advertisements, tacitly ally them- 
selves with them, in fact, until they really need some- 
thing, and then find that the paper has all along been 
on the enemy’s side. But above all they might exer- 
cise charity toward all other protesting groups, cease 
calling them Red when they have no connection with 
communism at all, but, on the contrary, ask them- 
selves what features of the social situation have caused 
those groups to appear. For even the most extreme 
forms of social doctrine are expressions of some form 
of social need, of social strain. They are symptoms. 
And the wise physician does not suppress symptoms 
but reads them. 

1 Poe © 


The Realities Before and After Berchtesgaden 
Karl Wolfgang Deutsch 


The author, a Sudeten German liberal now in this country, here answers the arguments of Rev. A. Powell Davies 
made in a recent issue. For further light on Dr. Deutsch’s position see page 630 in the issue of October 27. The 
article comes to us through the Unitarian Fellawship for Social Justice. 


N the October 27th issue of The Christian Register 


there appeared a startling article under the title, 


“The Realities at Berchtesgaden.” For a few 
weeks I have been delayed in answering and, in the 
meantime, it seems that history has taken the job 
out of my hands. 

In this article Mr. A. Powell Davies made six 
claims. The first was that, for economic reasons, 
ae . Inevitably, Czechoslovakia must turn from 
France to Germany, driven by economic necessity 
.... to the natural German and East European 
community of economic interest.’’ What are the facts? 
The economic system of Czechoslovakia herself was 
sound. She was trading with the whole world and 
there was no reason why she should have sacrificed 
her freedom because France did not buy more of 
her goods. 

As a matter of fact, Germany’s successful inva- 
sion of Sudetenland has not been accomplished at all 
by economic penetration but, as everybody knows, 
solely by the threat of armed invasion. Had there 
been any truth in the claim that economic necessity 
drove Czechoslovakia to Germany no threat of war 
would have been necessary. 

Mr. Davies’ deduction that ‘Czechoslovakia could 


” 
. 


not be kept within the Versailles system. . im- 
plies that someone wanted to ‘“‘keep”’ Czechoslovakia 
within that system against her will. Everyone knows 
that the overwhelming majority of the people of 
Czechoslovakia were not drifting toward Germany but 
wanted to make the supreme sacrifice to keep their 
country free from fascism. 

Mr. Davies’ second point claims “that the mi- 
norities problem in Czechoslovakia could not be solved 
without territorial changes, that this problem was a 
result of the mistaken policy at Versailles. . . .” 

The recent crisis was brought to a head over the 
minorities conflict between Czechoslovakia and Ger- 
many. The frontier between Czechoslovakia and 
Germany the Treaty of Versailles did not materially 
change. Versailles merely adopted the historic frontier 
between Austria and Germany. It is a significant fact 
that ever since Czechoslovakians and Germans have 
been living together in Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
there never has been a frontier between the two na- 
tions in these countries. To construct a “problem” 
out of these minorities as created by Versailles, and 
then make the demand for the return of the Sudeten 


areas, which did not belong to Germany before the 


World War, has been a major achievement of Nazi 
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propaganda. Mr. Davies, unfortunately, seems to 
have swallowed it hook, line and sinker. 

In his third point Mr. Davies mentions the recent 
purges in the Russian army and the voyage of in- 
spection of certain Russian military dignitaries to 
Siberia, from which he draws the inference that 
“Russia, as a matter of cold fact, simply did not 
count.” 


Russia Was Not a Nonentity 


As a matter of fact, Russia offered specifically to 
France and Britain consultation of military experts 
about measures to aid Czechoslovakia in case of at- 
tack. No army, and by no means the Russian army, is 
dependent upon one or two officers. The purge of the 
German general staff in February, 1938, did not pre- 
vent the German army from taking Austria. After 
Munich Hitler has found it necessary to pension some 
more members of his general staff. When the Czecho- 
slovakian government asked the Russian government 
simply whether or not they would fulfill obligations to 
help Czechoslovakia Russia gave a clear and unequiv- 
ocal answer in the affirmative. As Major Atlee, leader 
of His Majesty’s opposition, expressed it in the House 
of Commons, ‘‘There never has been any doubt as to 
where Russia stood in this crisis and there has been 
some pretty hard lying about that too.” 

In his fourth point Mr. Davies claims that, in 
case of a firm stand against Hitler, “‘(a) China would 
be ‘sacrificed’ and (b) European power in the East 
would be finished decisively.” 

This point seems to have been settled by subse- 
quent events. There has been no firm stand against 
Hitler and Japan has seized South China all the same. 
The burning remnants of Canton and Hankow bear 
witness to the powerlessness of the Munich statesman 
and the Munich pact to save the Chinese people. I 
wonder how Mr. Davies feels today in rereading this 
part of his own article. 

In his fifth point Mr. Davies states that “.... 
only Lord Dufi-Cooper believed the British navy 
could survive the German air attack... .”’ This 
simply is not so. There are a very great many Eng- 
lish statesmen, Winston Churchill, Anthony Eden, 
and most of the responsible leaders of the liberal and 
labor parties, who went on record saying that a firm 
stand against Hitler was possible as well as necessary. 
Incidentally, Hitler had to pension some of his gen- 
erals after Munich precisely because he did not believe 
that Germany could afford a major war. I wonder 
why the Munich statesman and Mr. Powell Davies 
seem to put a higher estimate on Germany’s military 
strength than the members of the German general 
staff themselves. 

In his sixth point Mr. Davies says “. . . . Ger- 
many would still survive the destruction best and 
would thereupon begin, either as a communist or 
fascist power, the complete subjugation of Europe. 
In any case, Czechoslovakia would be first ruined and 
then absorbed. There was no way of preventing this.” 

Mr. Davies gives this as the opinion of the Brit- 
ish cabinet but includes it under “The Realities at 
Berchtesgaden,”’ which, according to him, the Munich 
statesman was bearing in mind when he flew to 
Munich. 
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Does Mr. Davies really expect us to believe that 
Germany, if she were the target of attacks by France 
and England and Czechoslovakia and Russia, could 
survive the destruction best? When the beaten Ger- 
many of 1918 drifted into radical forms of govern- 
ment did she menace the freedom of her neighbors? 

Furthermore, Mr. Davies seems to be unable to 
conceive of a Germany after Hitler otherwise than as a 
fascist or communist country. But there are still 
quite a few people in the world who believe that there 
is a third form of government available—democracy. 
After their experiences under a dictatorship the Ger- 
man people may very well adopt again some form of 
democracy. To discount all the other possibilities of 
development makes it impossible for Mr. Davies to 
give a fair picture of the situation. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Davies seems to be 
afraid of a conquered Germany, beaten in war, yet 
still attempting “. . . . the complete subjugation of 
Europe.” Meanwhile, an unbeaten Nazi Germany, 
victorious after Munich, is proceeding in that sub- 
jugation before our very eyes. 

Mr. Davies’ six points have given us ample evi- 
dence as to the factual soundness of his case. He tries 
to restate it “. . . . in a single sentence,” saying that 
‘« . . both the democracies and the world could survive 
Hitler a great deal easier than they could survive war.” 
But in reality it was not an issue of Hitler or war be- 
cause Hitler, that is, fascism, and war happen to be 
functioning simultaneously. Not even Mr. Davies 
dares to predict that Hitler will now desist from fur- 
ther conquests. Obviously the success of Munich has 
only increased the violent spirit of Nazi Germany, as 
borne out amply by the horrors of the recent anti- 
Semitic pogroms in Germany, by which the Nazis 
seem to be celebrating the Munich agreement. 

In concluding, Mr. Davies states that, “.... 
when evil is done long enough choices become limited 
to evil. The best that can be done for the time being 
is to choose the lesser evil.’’ Experience has taught us, 
however, that the lesser evil usually but precedes the 
worse. From Manchuria to Ethiopia, from Spain to 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, the menace to freedom 
and decency has been growing. Mr. Davies, in effect, 
proposes to do nothing about it. 

He mentions only one American attitude toward 
the Munich crisis, that of “. . . . those Americans 
who, in Paris a few weeks ago, first hysterically strove 
and struggled for steamboat tickets home and then, 
on the railway stations, exhorted the French to die for 
democracy!” Mr. Davies apparently wanted them to 
omit the exhortation. But did he not notice the hun- 
dreds and thousands of Americans who, during the 
crisis, came to the Czechoslovakian consulates in all 
the largest cities in the United States ready to volun- 
teer for the cause of democracy in the Czechoslo- 
vakian army? Every one of us will focus attention on 
what he believes to be significant, but I, for my part, 
will never forget those thousands of Americans who 
stood by us in our hour of need. 

The people of Czechoslovakia, downtrodden and 
betrayed, still cling in their hearts to the moral and 
spiritual values of decency, democracy and truth. 
Even if Hitler should succeed in putting a thin brown 
veneer on top of our country and even if the apologists 
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of the Munich statesman should hide it behind a 
smokescreen of excuses, the spirit of Masaryk and 
Benes, the spirit of Czechoslovakia, as H. C. Wolfe 
put it, can neither be conquered nor partitioned. 

This is a crisis in civilization. The people of 
Czechoslovakia have been prepared to do their part 


Falling in Love —- in 


to save civilization. In their hearts they are ready to 
do it tomorrow again. They cannot do it without the 
help of others. Peace can be reestablished only if all 
are ready to make a contribution. Mr. Davies has 
none to make. But you who read these lines—what 
will be yours? 


Life and in Movies ~ 


W. R. Greeley 


YNICISM lurks in this phrase, which describes 
the experience most elevating to our emotions 
as “falling.”” There is an implication in it that 

if there is a great exhilaration and expansion in court- 
ship, there is also a collapse. Observation leads any 
student of the conditions preceding and surrounding 
marriage to the quick and easy conclusion that the 
collapse is not uniformly severe, and may even appear 
to be absent from the experiences of some couples. 
It is equally easy to set down some of the factors which 
govern or radically affect the process of rising-and- 
falling-in-love. The emotion evoked is itself a posi- 
tive and negative charge. It is a surging up within the 
individual, independent of a second person, and it is 
also a response to the personality and sex of another. 
Insofar it is primitive and not too complex. Among 
people living in communities and in close social con- 
tact with each other, there are habits and fashions in 
courting which greatly complicate and modify court- 
ship. These vary not only in locality, but in time. 

During our own early history, here in New 
England, youths and maidens met each other under a 
restraint so rigorously imposed by their elders that 
they were likely to meet often, and to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the person of their preference, 
and with his family, before any except clandestine 
(and therefore perilous) intimacies were possible. 
Few young people in those days married strangers. 
Often a youth was made to marry a maid not of his 
own but of his family’s choice. 

Today a great change has taken place in the posi- 
tion of the parent. No severe prohibitions work to 
keep the youth and maid at a respectful distance from 
each other. Parents sometimes try to recreate some 
of the old-fashioned reserve between the sexes, but 
usually in vain. There are powerful influences at 
work to prevent a return to any such slow and formal 
method of courtship. In the first place there is a gen- 
eral acceptance of the principle that boys and girls 
are naturally adapted to each other and to growing up 
together. Co-education, universal in our public 
schools, and wellnigh universal in our state univer- 
sities, signalizes the dominance of the belief in our 
social philosophy. If youth and maid go through 
school and college side by side, reserved formal rela- 
tions are out of the question between the two. In- 
timacy is therefore the order of the day. The two 
will (1) see each other often; (2) know each other well; 
(8) meet with competition in their love affairs, and 
marry, when they do marry, with at least the begin- 
nings of an understanding of each other. All this is, 
or should be, an advantage over segregation and 
formality in social contacts, but there is another po- 
tent influence at work which is tending to wreck the 


whole process of love-making. This influence is exert- 
ing itself through the strongest channel of visual 
education, that is to say, the movies. In the love story 
which Hollywood serves up for the popular delight, 
the time allotted for the whole picture is a definite 
two hours, and every second is precious and requires 
seven separate photographs. No time can be wasted 
upon tedious or unexciting preliminaries. It would 
be unthinkable to force the audience to watch the 
slow motion of a gradually ripening acquaintance be- 
tween the heroine and her boy playmates, and to 
follow her rejections of one and another and her final 
selection from among them of a one best, worthy to 
encourage in love-making, a youth whom she had 
learned little by little to prefer to his fellows, and to 
look to for right instincts, and right decisions—a man 
whom she has instinctively come to admire without 
perhaps weighing him in conscious appraisal. All 
this, for the movies, would be retarding the story. 
So what do they do? Every instant must be thrilling. 
The heroine falls out of a plane, descends under her 
parachute into a crowd of bathers at Coney Island. 
As she strikes the sand she is dragged by the parachute 
a few feet, but almost instantly cut loose by an alert 
young man who has a brown skin and pleasant teeth, 
not to mention ‘the inexplicable habit of carrying a 
knife when bathing. One look at him is enough for 
her! and for him the first sight of her is heaven! They 
are both Hollywood’s handsomest. They know, and 
the whole audience knows, that they are destined for 
each other. From then on come adventures, obstacles 
to be overcome, and finally marriage—finally, that is, 
in the picture. In real life, love does not end with 
marriage—not necessarily, that is. Our sons and 
daughters drink this in and put themselves in place of 
hero and heroine. They do this again next day or next 
week, or possibly in the second half of the same bill, 
or even four times in a single day. They do it month 
after month, year in and year out, through the sensi- 
tive impressionable formative years of adolescence. 
And then—they go to Coney Island, or to some other 
resort, and it is inevitable that they dramatize their 
own emotions and experiences. If they do not fall in 
love with a brown skin and a set of smiling teeth be- 
fore evening, something must be wrong with the pic- 
ture. If they aren’t kissing their instantaneously 
idolized total stranger within a couple of days, it is 
because he is kissing someone else. The movies have 
built into their primary consciousness a picture of 
sudden love—love of an unknown anyone. In this 
situation we have a sex impulse running completely 
wild,—satiating itself upon a person of the opposite 
sex because he is of the opposite sex and because it is 
not the fashion (in the movies) to become acquainted 
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with your man before losing your heart and losing 
your self-respect to him. Love becomes a sex-affair 
complicated with a silly, superficial, cinema-senti- 
mentality. It lacks the most sublimely satisfying ele- 
ment of a perfect union—mutual understanding, trust, 
and admiration. Without this, love-making becomes 
a mere brief infatuation, followed by physical in- 
dulgence, then satiety, then plethora, then nausea, 
then separation, and another hysterical plunge into 
the same cycle. 

To anyone who isn’t engaged in this exciting 
form of fever-and-ague amativeness, and _ spiritual 
suicide, the game soon ceases to be worth watching. 
It is difficult to avoid seeing it, but worth almost any 
trouble not to. 

To anyone who believes in affection that hopes 
and endures and is patient—in the beauty and strength 
of a woman’s devotion—the prospect of a new crop of 
movie-maddened addlepates meeting each other in the 
surf and the dance hall in each new season-to-come is 
not an alluring or consoling one. 

To anyone whose instinct is to try to do some- 
thing to rectify ills and evils, this isa challenge. There 
are some ways of meeting it that are closed in America. 


Nothing can be contemplated that would affect the 
profits in dollars to the movie “‘business.”’ That is 
part of the American Constitution. Nothing social or 
human approaches in importance the value of dollars. 

There is no easy program. Young people are 
bright, and to warn them, as this article attempts to 
do, will help individuals here and there whose intellec- 
tual perceptions are strong enough to alter emotional 
habit-patterns. Moving picture managers are bright. 
If they got the idea that the story of the slow ripening 
of true affection would mean big houses, and a new 
and fresh appeal to those jaded and sated with pop-off- 
passion, the tide would turn. 

Why not? After all, “Little Women,” with all 
its impossible Victorian propriety, was a money- 
maker! The stories of Dickens—tedious old Victorian 
tales of local English foibles—these paid! And now an 
artist, with a picture in which no human being appears, 
has drawn out of American moviegoers more money 
than Hollywood’s most nearly naked super-heroines 
and heroes’ever extracted from the pockets of the same 
proletariat. 

Stories of true Falling-in-Love might go big, too, 
oh keen Mr. Gold-ad-mire! 


~ An Installation Service 
for the Officers of a Church and its Allied Societies 
A. N. Kaucher 
This service was used by its writer in the Unitarian Church of West Upton, Mass., as a part of the observance of 


Loyalty Sunday, or Church Day, in which all the departments of the church attended the morning service. The installa- 
tion was immediately preceded by the celebration of Communion, which prepared the people for the installation, and was 


in reality a part of it: a highly valuable, if not indispensable, part. 


The sermon dealt with loyalty. The Christian 


Register presents this service to its readers as something new in church services but something which has distinct value 
as ts evidenced by the fact that fraternal orders and other societies have long used variants of the same technique. 


HOSE yersons who are to be installed—the officers 
and trustees of the parish, the officers of the Al- 
liance, the officers of the yunior church and church 

school, and the officers of the Young People’s Religious 
Union—will present themselves at this time. (When all 
have come forward and are standing in a semicircle in 
front of the altar, or pulpit, continue as follows.) 

Apropos of this occasion, let us remind ourselves 
of the words of the New Testament. 

“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God and 
the spirit of God dwelleth in you? Yea, ye are the 
temple of the living God, and are built upon the 
foundation of apostles and prophets and martyrs, 
Jesus Christ being the chief cornerstone, in whom 
each several part, fitly framed together, growing into 
a holy temple unto the Lord; in whom ye also are 
builded together for a habitation of God. Lay aside 
therefore all malice, guile, hypocrisy, envy, and evil 
speaking, and come unto God as unto a living stone, 


that ye also as living stones shall be a holy priesthood, _ 


to offer sacrifices acceptable unto God.” .... 

And the reading ends with the verse: 

“TI therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech 
you that you walk worthy of the vocation wherewith 
ye are called, forbearing one another in love and 
endeavoring to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace.” 

(Then the whole growp may be addressed as follows.) 


Dear Friends: As you have been duly elected to 
your several offices in this church and its allied so- 
cieties, it is fitting that you should assemble here to- 
gether that you may see your relations with one 
another and acknowledge your obligations to the 
church as a whole. It will be expected that you will 
exercise your separate functions with efficiency, dis- 
patch and a high sense of the importance of the task 
which has been assigned to you. There will be times 
when you will need the advice and assistance of your 
colleagues; I can assure you that they will not fail 
you. However, you will remember at all times the 
common enterprise which we have mutually essayed, 
to which you will make your contributions, and in the 
service of which you will find your happiness and 
honor. 


(After this introduction, each section may be ad- 
dressed separately, beginning with the officers and 
members of the board of trustees.) 

Mr. President, Clerk, Treasurer, and Trustees of 
this Parish: To you has been committed the responsi- 
bility of successfully conducting the business and 
formulating the policies of this church. Yours is the 
final weight of decision and with you must be the ul- 
timate initiative or approval for all programs and ac- 
tivities. You will need, to that end, all possible wis- 
dom, tact, strength, courage and imagination. While 
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often the burden which you will carry will be heavy and 
the problems and obstacles that confront you will seem 
insurmountable, you may be inspired and heartened 
by the opportunity that is yours of exercising the 
leadership, worthy alike of the sublime tradition in 
which we stand and of the times in which we live. 

Madam President, Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Alliance: As representatives of your beloved and in- 
valuable organization, we are proud to welcome you 
to this fellowship of service, knowing full well how 
heavily we have leaned upon your support in the 
past, how much we depend upon you at present, and 
how largely we must look to your devotion and gen- 
erosity in the future. Your presence is reassuring: 
and encouraged and sustained by your untiring ef- 
forts, and purified by your selfless devotion, we shall 
carry on with renewed effectiveness. Yours will be 
the privilege of enlisting the women of this com- 
munity in the love and labor of this church. And under 
your balanced guidance, you will make room in your 
program both for the busy Marthas and the praying 
Marys; for action and contemplation complement 
each other in life and religion. 

Mr. Superintendent: You, your Secretary and 
your Treasurer are here in behalf of the church school 
and of the junior church of which you are the leader. 
“Train a child in the way it should go and when it is 
old it will not depart from it’’ has been an immemorial 
maxim: and it is as true today asever. Thus, by your 
example in reverent demeanor, your integrity of 
character, and by your determination to provide the 
influence and atmosphere of an impressive service of 
worship, the best materials for instruction that are 
available, presented by competent and rightminded 
teachers, you will be sowing the seed from which 
wholesome and fruitful attitudes, outlooks and con- 
duct will grow in the citizens and churchmen of to- 
morrow. 

Mr. President, Vice President, Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Young People’s Religious Union: 
You are here to bear testimony to the devotion of the 
young people of this parish and to witness the sup- 
port of your elders. You have a motto to the effect 
that ‘The spirit of youth in the life of the church is 
the hope of the world.”’ With that we heartily agree. 
We would catch the contagion of your vision and en- 
thusiasm; and it is reassuring to learn that you have 
brought your vitality and virtue to lay upon the altar 
of the church. We who are older will not be able to 
continue indefinitely to fill our places and fulfill our 
duties, but we expect that, with the training which you 
are now receiving, you will be initiated into the 
enterprise which we must one day lay down, but we 
trust not before we have assigned our cause to your 
willing hearts and ready hands. 

(After speaking to each set separately, all are 
asked to dedicate themselves, as follows.) 

Do you solemnly pledge yourselves to perform your 
duties, in the spirit of Jesus, to the best of your abilities, 
and without fear or favor, looking unto him who is the 
author and finisher of our faith? If so, answer, I do. 

Therefore, you are hereby duly and fully in- 
stalled into the purposes and projects of this church; 
this church of our dreams, the church of the warm 
heart, of the open mind, of the adventurous spirit; the 
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church that cares, the church that heals, that com- 
forts old people, that challenges youth; that knows 
no division of culture or class, that knows no frontiers, 
geographical or social; the church that inquires as well 
as affirms, that looks forward as well as backward; the 
church of the Master, the church of the people; the 
high church, the low church, the broad church—high 
as the ideals of Jesus, low as the humblest human, 
broad as the love of God; a working church, a wor- 
shiping church,.a winsome church; a church that. 
interprets the truth in terms of the times and chal- 
lenges the times in terms of the truth; that inspires 
courage for this life and hope for the life to come; the 
church of all men of good will; the church of the living 
God. 

“For which cause,’ in the words of Paul in his 
letter to Timothy, “I put thee in remembrance that thou 
stir into flame the gift of God that is in thee. For God 
gave us not a gift of fearfulness, but of power and love 
and discipline. Remember your holy calling. And 
this charge I commit unto thee, that thou mayest be a. 
good minister of Jesus Christ. Give diligence to 
present thyself approved unto God, a workman that. 
needeth not to be ashamed. Neglect not the gift that. 
is in thee. Be diligent in these things; yea, give thyself 
wholly unto them, that thy progress be manifest to all.” 
And as Jesus himself said, ‘“He that would be chief 
among you let him be the servant of all.” 

(Having finished the installation, the congrega- 
tion is invited to join in a mutual dedication to the 
church, as follows.) 

You will now turn round and face the congregation. 
Will the congregation please rise. 

(To the congregation.) 

Friends of this church: You see before you those 
persons whom you have set apart and appointed to 
special roles in carrying out the message and mission 
of this church. They have just been inducted into the 
same. And it is only fair and proper that they should 
expect your loyalty and cooperation in the business 
which they have undertaken. Hence, I am asking 
you all to join with me and repeat, phrase by phrase, 
the following declaration: 

I pledge allegiance to my church and to the cause 


’ 


? for which it stands: to its high faith and wide fellowship, 


and its boundless work of love and service. 

Let us pray. O thou who art the God and Father 
of us all, who hast breathed thine own spirit into thy 
children and made us to be at one with each other as 
members of thy household: we thank thee that in our 
day, as in all ages, thou hast not left thyself without 
a witness in the world, but today as of old, men and 
women, youth and age, unite in the church to estab- 
lish thy kingdom on earth. Enable us, we pray thee, 
to make thy house the refuge of every wounded spirit, 
the home of every aspiring soul. Amid diversities of 
knowledge and of faith, may we be one in spirit, in 
brotherly affection, and in devotion to thy holy will. 
(End with the Lord’s Prayer, all joining.) 

You will all be seated; after which, let us sing 
together that grand old hymn: ; 


One holy church of God appears, 
Through every age and race, 

Unwasted by the lapse of years, 
Unchanged by changing place. 
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Did You Notice the Subscription Blank ? 


The question, of course, is a rhetorical one: at least we hope so. 


The real question is: Have you filled it out yet? 


The fact that you read The Christian Register justifies us in assuming 
that you have friends who would also read it if it were brought to their at- 
tention. 


By filling in the blank form attached to this number you may make as 
many as five Christmas presents without the expenditure of a moment’s shop- 
ping time. 

And you will have the satisfaction of knowing that your gift will be a 
source of pleasure to the recipient for a year (after which we will take up the 
matter of a renewal). 


The New Christian Register 


With the beginning of the new year The Christian Register will come to 
its readers in a new and neater dress. The paper will contain as much 
material as it does today. But it will be a trifle smaller, easier to hold, 
printed on a better quality paper, with a new cover design and better typo- 
graphical arrangement. 


Editorially, there will be a number of new features. 


These improvements, planned for some time, are being put through in 
the faith that our readers will support us by a larger enrollment. 


Will you reciprocate that faith by sending us for a year into the homes of 
your friends, and by renewing your own subscription when it falls due? 


The more new readers The Christian Register obtains during the next 
year the bigger and better the paper will be. 


If you are a religious liberal, The Christian Register is one of the few 
papers which is fighting your battle. 


If you are a Unitarian, The Christian Register is your only national organ 
of news, opinion, and missionary effort. 


— Cooperate with us: Fill in the Gift Subscription Blank. 
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Life 


They Were Not an 
Earthly Paradise 


Those Gay Middle Ages, by Frederick 
D. Kershner. Willett, Clark and Co. $2. 


Dr. Kershner, dean of the School of Re- 
ligion at Butler University, is evangelical 
and liberal in religion, an individualist, 
and a plainspoken person. He is also a 
painstaking scholar who knows a great 
deal about the Middle Ages. And when 
he reads those modern romantic authors 
who not only expatiate upon the beauties 
of medieval art—upon which subject Dr. 
Kershner too has written with enthusiasm 
—hbut urge the return to medieval condi- 
tions, his gorge rises. 

Dr. Kershner does not think that you 
can return to the Middle Ages in social or 
economic practice without returning to 
them in the psychological and spiritual 
spheres. He points out, for instance, that 
when Germany absconded from the mod- 
ern world and went back into semibar- 
barism she not only left humane ethics 
behind her but many of the decencies. 
She restored, for instance, the filthy meth- 
od of executing criminals by beheading. 
Our own century is barbarous, perhaps, in 
that it hangs or electrocutes people: and 
we have a strong opinion against the use 
by society of the death penalty. But at 
least we have the decency to do our dirty 
work in private and not to make a mess of 
the floor. 

Dr. Kershner’s point is that the Middle 
Ages—apart from their achievements in 
art—were the messy ages, and his chapter 
headings indicate his point of view: “Pigs 
is Pigs”; ““Health—or What There Was of 
It”; “The Real Thing in Relics’; “Where 
Was the Humane Society?” 

Dr. Kershner, of course, is not guilty of 
the ill-natured and wrong-headed stupidity 
of blaming the Middle Ages for not having 
electric lights, vaccination, and stream- 
lined expresses. Such negative character- 
istics, he points out, were inevitable. The 
universal superstition and ignorance of the 
time he finds less excusable but still ex- 
plicable. The third characteristic of medi- 
evalism, its hideous cruelty, he finds much 
more difficult to explain or to forgive. 

Before he tells his amazing stories—from 
contemporary sources—of the supersti- 
tions of the Middle Ages, however, he 
makes this point: 

“In describing the worship of relics it 
is only fair for us to say that we have no 
desire to criticize or condemn any re- 
ligious system. In our own judgment the 
Church was the best thing that existed 
during the whole medieval epoch.” 

This is a serious historical study in the 
sense that it enables us through knowing 
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the past to tell what would happen in the 
future under certain conditions. To those 
romantics who blithely talk about the 
bankruptcy of science and so forth, it ought 
to be given either as a Christmas present 
or as a piece of sternly required reading. 
Perhaps it ought to be made required read- 
ing for all those people who still think that 
Franco ought to win. 

But, as the title suggests, the work is 
something more than a sober treatise. Its 
author has a sense of humor and himself 
enjoys many of the old chronicles. And so 
he is able to gather for us a bouquet of the 
most charming stories from the period— 
stories which otherwise would be lost to us 
because we never read in medieval source 
books. The tale, for instance, of the 
woman who was less than successful with 
her bees: 

‘Someone told her that if she placed the 
Lord’s Body in the hive she would have 
better luck. She therefore went to church 
and, pretending to communicate, took the 
host but kept it in her mouth until she 
reached home and then placed it in one 
of her hives. At this point in the story 
Caesarius becomes eloquent. ‘Mark,’ he 
says, ‘the marvelous power of God! These 
little worms, recognizing the might of their 
Creator built for their Sweetest Guest, out 
of their sweetest honeycombs, a tiny 
chapel of marvelous workmanship, wherein 
they set up an altar of the same material, 
and laid thereon this most holy Body; and 
God blessed their labors.’ 

“After a certain time the woman opened 
the hive and when she saw the little chapel 
she told the priest, who came with his 
parishioners and drove away the bees and 
with praise and glorification brought the 
Lord’s Body back to the church.” 

The illegitimate use of the host for 
a less innocent purpose—the seduction of 
a woman by a priest who thought that if 
he kissed her while a fragment of the host 
was in his mouth she would be unable to 
resist him—had a more sensational end- 
ing. The priest had no sooner kissed the 
woman than he instantaneously shot up to 
such a stature that his head hit the roof of 
the church, and he could not get out of 
the building. He removed the host and 
buried it in a corner of the church and 
apparently was deflated, for he got out 
and confessed his sin to another priest. 
The two dug up the buried host but found 
it transformed into an image of a man on a 
cross. 

However, the naive quality of these 
legends gives us only one side of medieval 
life. When the author comes to study 
medieval cruelty he simply has to refrain 
from giving us certain details in his source 
material: it is just too strong for the 
modern stomach. 

Llewellyn Jones. 


Introducing 
a New Writer 
of Juveniles 


Huckleberry Island, by Agnes C. Foote. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2. 


There will be a number of children up 
to the age of twelve who will have a 
mighty good time this Christmas if Santa 
Claus includes this book in the presents 
that he brings. Miss Foote, who is the 
daughter of our minister in Belmont, has 
written a corking story about a group of 
children and their adventures on an island 
off the coast of Maine during a memorable 
summer. One suspects that the setting is 


not very far from Mt. Desert and the rich 


experience of summers spent in that region 
has been delightfully and delightedly 
drawn upon for both the body of the story 
and its embellishment. A fine sense of the 
sights and sounds and the robust daily 
living in that beloved region makes the 
book glow with beauty and come alive with 
lovely and significant memories. Miss 
Foote has captured the sense of a real 
Maine fog which, according to Robert 
Tristram Coffin, “‘is like the marching of 
Roman Legions”’; the fragrant pine-scented 
air; the drowsy heat of a summer after- 
noon in a blueberry patch; the thunder of 
the waves on granite cliffs; the joys of 
a sailboat when a spanking breeze gives 
zest and adventure to its lovely motion; 
the ravenous hunger, after long hours in 
the open air, which makes everything one 
eats savory and delicious. Along with this, 
keen observation has made Miss Foote 
able to draw graphically the vigorous 
native character, and to reproduce au- 
thentically the homely, salty speech and 
twinkling humor. ; 

The book is packed full of the kind of 
adventure dear to the hearts of boys and 
girls. The author has shown a keen ability 
to enter into the imaginative life of the 
child and to endow with a significance 
missed by adults the common things of 
the common day. They are an appealing 
company of youngsters to whom she in- 
troduces us: the three of the Clark house- 
hold—Nan, aged ten, who is the narrator; 
Hal, who, because he is twelve, is the 
acknowledged leader, and Perry, a pre- 
cious youngster of seven. Then there are 
the Davis twins Jeff and Joan of the ripe 
age of eleven. These make a more or less 
homogeneous group and they regard as 
their natural enemy the Koak boy whom 
they begin by despising because he and his 
family come from a western state which 
has no coastline, and possess, instead of 
sailing boats, a hideous steam yacht which 
for revenge they nickname the Eyesore. 
Alfred Koak possesses a little outboard 
motor boat which they disgustedly dub 
the Nailfile and Alfred himself goes always 
by the name of Holy Smoke because of the 
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little trail of exhaust left behind by his 
boat. 

When the ship’s bell disappears from the 
Beatrice II, an old four-masted coaster 
anchored in Findley’s Cove and manned 
only by a sinister old sailor with a peren- 
nial grouch, they think, of course, that 
Holy Smoke is the culprit. Then, when 
ghostly watches are rung several nights in 
succession on an old wreck off Dead Man’s 
Point, they are determined to catch Holy 
Smoke at his nefarious work. How the 
enthralling mystery was finally solved, and 
a supposed enemy turned. into a friend, it 
would be unfair to divulge. There is an 
exciting midnight chase and lots of zestful 
adventure. Altogether a well-written and 
delightful book, which we hope will be 
only the first of many with which Miss 
Foote will bless our children. 

Herbert Hitchen. 


* * 


In Lieu of an Obituary 


Bricks Without Mortar: The Story 
of International Cooperation, by Varian 
Fry. Headline Books, Foreign Policy As- 
sociation. 25 cents. 


Presumably this was written before the 
deathblow to western civilization had def- 
initely taken effect—in the days when it 
was still reasonable to hope. Therefore, for 
those who live in the post-Munich era, it 
poses a question which at the moment is 
of historical and—or prophetic interest 
only: the question: What are the condi- 
tions of peace internationally? 

Today, the only reasonable answer to 
such a question can be: There is no possi- 
bility of international peace. Any asso- 
ciation concerned with foreign policy, if it 
wishes its contributions to be of current 
value, should answer for the benefit of 
the common man two questions: What are 
the conditions of pan-American defensive 
isolation? What are the conditions of 
successful war? 

The reason why the writer failed to sense 
that Munich changed all probabilities so as 
to make hope for international peace in our 
era fantastic and therefore permitted this 
book to be published after Munich, lies 
precisely in the fact that he never really 
asks himself what question he is dealing 
with. Therefore parts III, IV, VI, VIII, 
IX, which simply repeat unorganized text- 
book material on international organiza- 
tions, are of little value, for they illus- 
trate no point, enlighten no darkness, 
simply state brute facts which are already 
readily available to anyone who wants 
them. Parts I-II (the origins of the na- 
tion-state system) and V (showing the 
growth of world organization as a direct 
result of the war), since they present ma- 
terial which is less easily to be found in 
pamphlet form, are of some interest. Part 
VII, which shows the continuing value of 
the health organization, etc., of the 
League, even in the present days of despair, 
might well have been elaborated. 


a 


Church societies, women’s clubs, etc., 
which insist on clinging obstinately and 
remorselessly to the one chance in ten 
thousand that international good will is 
“just around the corner’ will find a rather 
nicely-expressed piece of whistling-in-the- 
dark in Part X. 

Lewis A. Dexter. 


Biblical Exposition 
for the Lay Reader 


The Literature of the English Bible, 
by Wilbur Owen Sypherd. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. $2. 


Professor Sypherd presents the English 
or King James Bible as great literature 
so simply and concisely that the lay reader, 
regardless of denominational bias, im- 
mediately recognizes that the author has 
neither personal literary theory nor theo- 
logical dogma to expound. For this reason 
the book, at the same time it invites the 
liberal churchman to discover the marvel- 
ous beauty and grandeur of the English 
Bible, answers the numerous problems 
that have mystified the possibly better- 
read conservative. 

Even a brief examination of this 160- 
page digest suffices to disprove the as- 
sumption that the clergy hold the only 
key to the Scriptures, and a few hours’ 
careful reading transforms the earnest 
reader of the Bible into a better informed 
reader, and if he is of combative nature 
puts him in a position to confute scholars 
and divines. 

The plan of the book is exceedingly 
simple, and is immediately outlined in the 
Table of Contents. An Introduction 
briefly discusses the manuscripts of the 
Hebrew scriptures, explains how these 
were brought into the Old Testament 
Canon, states the attitudes of the Jews 
and the early Christians toward the Apoc- 
rypha, and describes the acceptance of the 
New Testament Canon in 376. Then 
follows a synopsis of the major transla- 
tions of the Bible, from the Anglo-Saxon 
paraphrases of the seventh century to the 
Revised Moffatt Bible of the twentieth. 
The Introduction concludes with a sum- 
mary of the stylistic characteristics of the 
King James Bible. 

After a general statement about the Old 
Testament, Dr. Sypherd discusses the sep- 
arate books under the usual divisions of 
historical and biographical narrative, short- 
stories, writings of the prophets, and poetry 
with an explanation and illustrations of 
the forms of Hebrew poetry. He gives a 
general statement about the contents and 
the structure of each book, and also pre- 
sents the various interpretations assigned 
to it. The plan for the chapters on the 
Apocrypha and the New Testament is simi- 
lar. The bibliography and the appendices 
offer interesting materials to the more in- 
dustrious reader. 

D. A. W. 


BOSTONIANS URGE AN 
EMBARGO ON GERMANY 


Fifteen hundred thoroughly aroused 
citizens of Greater Boston gathered at a 
mass meeting held at the Old South Meet- 
ing House, Boston, on Monday, Novem- 
ber 21, to protest the recent outbursts of 
anti-Semitism in Nazi Germany and to 
urge individual and governmental boycott 
of German and Japanese goods. Resolu- 
tions were unanimously passed petitioning 
President Roosevelt to declare an embargo 
against Germany and calling upon every 
rightminded American to “. . . observe a 
strict boycott of goods and services ema- 
nating from Nazi Germany.” 

Several prominent speakers addressed 
the meeting, of which Dr. Maxine Sweezy, 
instructor of economics at Tufts College, 
acted as chairman and which was held 
under the auspices of the American League 
for Peace and Democracy of Greater 
Boston. 

Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
director of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, as the first speaker, challenged the 
Christian Church in the United States to 
united and effective action, saying, “It is 
not too late for the Christian Church in 
America to act.’’ He urged the boycott 
as the “. . . . only alternative to war in 
our time.” 

Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Israel 
in Boston told the meeting that the issue 
in Germany resulting from Nazi persecu- 
tion and terrorism of the Jewish people is 
a moral problem, not one of Jews or Cath- 
olics alone. 

Dr. Ivan Getting, chairman of the Save 
Czechoslovakia Conference and a junior 
fellow of the Society of Fellows of Harvard 
University, stated that Czechoslovakia was 
sacrificed because she was too dangerous 
to the Third Reich. 

Salvatore Camelio, New England direc- 
tor of the United Rubber Workers, pleaded, 
as a Catholic and a trade unionist, for the 
end of Nazi terrorism, saying that “. ... 
the first act of fascism in Germany was 
the destruction of the labor unions.” 

Miss Dorothy McConnell, daughter of 
Bishop McConnell and secretary of the 
National Committee of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy, warned 
against the threat of German fascism in 
South and Central American countries as 
well as strongly urging complete boycott 
of German and Japanese products. 

The Hon. Alfred Edwards, laborite 
member of the House of Commons, who 
has recently completed a lecture tour of 
this country, was the last speaker of the 
evening, and challenged the United States 
to decisive action, maintaining that the 
undeclared war raging in China, the Nazi 
terrorism in Germany and the prolonged 
civil conflict in Spain could be terminated 
by effective embargoes on basic war ma- 
terials, which are now being supplied to 
the aggressor nations in quantities ample. 
for their purposes. 
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PUTTING IT OVER ON THE DRYS 


To the Editor: 

The state election of November 8 is 
past history now, but the handicaps that 
the drys met in putting on their campaigns 
will be long remembered by some of us. 
As you doubtless know, the wets and 
gambling interests bought up all the news- 
papers and put in not only big ads but 
editorials on the desirability of voting wet 
and for gambling, and the drys just could 
not even get “letters” in the papers that 
ordinarily accept “Letters to the Editors.” 
These interests weren’t giving the drys a 
chance to enlighten the voters in any way 
that money could block such information. 
Doubtless you saw the big advertisements 
in the Boston papers, as well as all other 
cities and towns, reading: “Vote yes— 
support old age pensions by continuing 
racing revenue” and stating that “It is 
estimated that a reduction in the old age 
limit would mean an additional expense of 
at least one million dollars annually to 
the city (of Boston) and that the repeal of 
the dog and horse track law would mean 
an additional expense of half a million 
dollars annually to our city.” ‘Mayor 
Tobin warning to the danger of Boston’s 
finances from the loss of dog and horse 
racing revenue” was in every large Boston 
paper. And some ads said: ‘‘The same 
groups and influences that brought Pro- 
hibition are now allied with the book- 
makers and racketeers, who illicitly want 
to grasp profits for themselves, thereby 
depriving the state of the revenue from 
legalized pari-mutuel betting which pro- 
duces more than $2,000,000 ANNUALLY 
FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS.” And add- 
ing: “If this revenue is lost YOU, the rent- 
payer, or home-owner, must pay this huge 
sum. The money must be paid as an addi- 
tional tax on already over-burdened real 
estate, or as an additional gas tax or sales 
tax.’”’ What could those of us do who very 
well know that these same interests are 
but out to exploit and misinform the 
public and that, to put it in Roger Babson’s 
words: “For every dollar they put in they 
take out twenty from legitimate business 
and from the pockets of the public.”” But 
how could we get such information across 
when they had the newspapers bought up? 

It has been well known for two years past, 
since we lost our drive by not a very large 
majority in 1936, that my committee was 
going to put on a dry drive prior to this 
election, for I had so announced that fact 
to the politicians from time to time when 
they wanted our help. I said, ““We are out 
to make the town dry,” and not for party 
politics unless one of the parties happens to 
be unfit for office, and what a fight they 
put on here in Saugus to keep the town wet! 
We did vote out the All-Alcohol Beverage 


places (11) but missed the second by just 
118 votes out of over 6600 cast—but 60 
of those wet votes would have made the 
Wine & Ale places close up shop, too. The 
wets called for a recount on the first ref- 
erendum and it was generally understood 
that all the referenda on liquor would be 
recounted and we were not informed that 
it wouldn’t be until too late to have a re- 
count on the second one, which might have 
changed the balance in our favor. Al- 
though we had asked the town clerk’s 
office to keep us informed, through some 
slip it wasn’t done. Another thing that 
might have saved it for us was the proper 
teaching of the bad effects of alcohol in our 
schools, and also the school children given 
literature of the drys to take home after 
school was let out, which was to have been 
done but the committee appointed failed 
to do so. Another weak point was the 
fact that the women’s organizations in the 
town believe they must not come out for 
“politics” and I couldn’t convince some 
of them in time that this was a ‘‘moral 
issue.”’ I mention these things for your 
information. Again, a wet paper from 
Malden full of wet ads and a long editorial 
on the “logic of legalized liquor and how 
much it had done for Malden,” was thrown 
at our doors just prior to election. I have 
since protested to the Malden mayor, ask- 
ing him to see that that paper is kept from 
our town. 

And now the purpose of this letter is to 
ask if you will not endeavor to do all you 
can through your religious paper to prop- 
erly offset the perverted propaganda that 
has been given out prior to election on the 
liquor and gambling? Would you not 
think it wise to ask all the pastors in a town 
to unite when an election is on and if pos- 
sible have a Good Citizenship Committee 
appointed in their town who selects proper 
candidates for office, if possible, and to- 
gether with the organizations for better- 
ment endeavor to get the towns into the 
control of the drys and the better thinking 
class of citizens? 

Perhaps you are already doing some- 
thing of this sort but if so won’t you 
please do even more? Inform them of the 
fact through your pages that but fifteen 
million out of an electorate of seventy- 
three million repealed the eighteenth 
amendment, and that was because they 
were told by the liquor interests that the 
bootleggers were doing a huge business. 
Also tell them that from less than two 
gallons of liquor per capita drank in 33, to- 
day 18 1-2 gallons are being consumed per 
capita. Then tell them that it is so much 
worse than in the old saloon days when 
women and young folks were not enticed; 
the Wines and Ale places are put into food 
restaurants with a view to capturing the 
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women and young folks and developing in 
them an appetite and that they have suc- 
ceeded so well that Dr. Mayo tells us three 
out of ten become habitual drunkards. 
It seems that these things should be con- 
stantly emphasized in the churches so that, 
when an election is on, they are properly 
informed and also told to try to sway 
voters to vote dry and also to look out for 
the gambling interests that like the liquor 
interests are getting fabulously rich and 
getting the power that goes with so much 
money. 

If the secular press can not be obtained 
to give out such information, the religious 
press is the only avenue. We cannot turn 
on our radios today without having to 
hear about this or that brand of cigarette, 
or ales, etc., which is certainly demoraliz- 
ing to the young folks in homes of our 
country. 

Can’t something be done to legislate the 
power away from such interests? Why 
must they have the right to buy up the 
press and exploit their perverted propa- 
ganda with no laws against it? Can’t 
our legislators be requested by the heads 
of the different denominations to put some 
laws through to correct these evils? 

There should be moral training—the 
teaching of ethics—in all our schools to- 
day as intellectual training has been 
proven to be inadequate alone. We have 
asked that it be put in our schools, but we 
have not exactly decided upon just the 
methods to be used but probably the Jec- 
ture method—speakers once a week or 
more on the subjects that have been care- 
fully selected by a committee for that pur- 
pose, and the pupils, as well as perhaps the 
teachers, obliged to be present. The homes 
are not functioning today as group psy- 
chology seems to maintain, and the church 
gets but a percentage of the pupils while 
the secular schools get them all, and since 
religious training has been taken out of the 
schools to accommodate the different 
creeds, moral training should be put in. 

I hope you will understand the motive 
that prompts me in asking this favor of 
the paper you represent. There is such a 
need of information today—after which 
some-concerted action should be taken or 
what good does simply information do! 

Thanking you for the favor I am asking, 

Minnie B. McDuffie. 
Chairman, Good Citizenship Committee. 


Saugus. 
* * 


ETHICAL PROMISCUITY 


To the Editor: 

The spirit of crusading is in the air and 
many are caught in an epidemic of joinitis. 
Far be it from me to attempt to cut po- 
tential heroes and martyrs down to my 
size, but isn’t it about time we Unitarians 
stopped spreading ourselves so thinly? 
We cannot possibly join all the causes that 
clamor for our sympathy and dollars. We 
cannot possibly do an honest job for all 
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groups—and still occasionally pay a little 
attention to our churches. 

Would it be disastrous if we Unitarians, 
particularly ministers, were to grow pro- 
vincial enough to refuse to join anything 
and give our whole undivided attention 
to such undramatic affairs as those unem- 
ployable ministers whom we welcomed 
some thirty years ago—and now relegate to 
the scrapheap? 

The joiner—the professional ‘‘do-good- 
er” in the community—is becoming a lia- 
bility. A liability that is crippling our 
churches, which they are forgetting they 
joined in less hectic times. Crusading for 
everyone and everything in general is too 
big a job for anyone other than Dies or 
Hague. : 
F.. Mitchell Tileston. 
Altlanta, Ga. 


ote 


UNITARIAN FELLOWSHIP FOR 
SOCIAL JUSTICE 


‘To the Editor: 

It would be superfluous for me to write 
at all extensively with reference to the 
letter of B. W. Begeer. In the November 
17 Register, the editor who commented on 
his letter presented most adequately the 
answers to the matters which were puz- 
zling him. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice does not wish to in any way em- 
barrass the Unitarians who are not among 
its members. It has always made clear 
the fact that it has no organic connection 
with the local churches or the American 
Unitarian Association. The significant 
point is that our organization (U. F. 8S. J.) 
is a fellowship for inspiration in the field 
of social problems among people who are 
already interested and acting. Our hope 
is that as time goes on we may bring into 
the Fellowship more fully the already exist- 
ing resources of social progressiveness 
which is within our denomination. The 
Fellowship has a great future and what- 
ever it accomplishes will grow out of the 
religious stimulus of our faith. It will com- 
mit no one, but it hopes to serve liberals. 

Dale DeWitt, 
President, U.F.S. J. 
New York, N. Y. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
FROM VILMA SZANTHO 


Dear Friends: 

Christmas is here, and I am wondering 
that how can I send my Christmas Greet- 
ings to all of you. There are many ob- 
stacles due to which I am not able to send 
even a card to every one of you. What 
are they? Perhaps one day I will tell 
you. But I don’t want you to think that 
we here in Transylvania are not in the 
habit of thinking of our friends, and don’t 
usually express our good wishes at Christ- 
mas time. Everywhere in the Christian 
world at this time of the year the people 
do kind deeds for one another, or think 
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kind thoughts for one another’s sake. 
We do here also the same. 

It seems to me the best way is to send my 
greeting through The Christian Register 
which, I hope, will not be missing from any 
of the Unitarian homes at Christmas time. 

My greeting and good wishes go first to 
Plainfield which was my first station in 
America, and it is the dearest place to my 
heart in the New World. Next I am think- 
ing of Chicago, and of my many friends 
there, with a grateful heart, who made my 
few months in Chicago profitable and un- 
forgettable. Then my good wishes go to 
Boston, Waltham, to Shelbyville, to Hart- 
ford, to Keokuk, to Hobart, to Dover, to 
Dighton, to Newport, and to everywhere 
where I went to speak or preach, every- 
where indeed I went with my message—a 
message that was understood and heartily 
welcomed. 

May God help us that our acquaintance- 
ship and our friendships will continue in 
the future in a way which will help the 
understanding of the problems of dif- 
ferent lands and nations. 

Let us hope that this coming New Year 
will bring into realization some of our 
fondest hopes for the bettering of this 
wounded world. If we are all ready to 
take our little share, it will come. 

The blessing of God be with you all, and 
always. 

Yours sincerely, 
Viima F. Szantho. 

Turola 

Parochia Unitariane 

Fuol-Turola, Roumania. 

15 November, 1938. 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CHURCHES 
IN STIMULATING CONFERENCE 


The fall meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference was held in the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., on Sunday 
afternoon and evening, November 13. It 
was a joint meeting with the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches. The first speaker 
of the afternoon was Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent of the Universalist 
Church. He delivered an inspiring and 
challenging message on “Rethinking Our 
Position.”” He called upon all liberals, 
especially Unitarians and Universalists, to 
become alert and intelligent about their 
faith. 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R. I., 
spoke very entertainingly and informa- 
tively on the handling and use of the 
American Unitarian Association finances. 
Among other things he emphasized the great 
service rendered without cost to the nu- 
merous trust funds that comprise two- 
thirds of all funds held by the A. U. A. 
He explained the very careful manner oi 
formulating the yearly budget of expendi- 
tures. He pointed out the direct value to 
the churches of at least ninety percent of 
what is expended under the head of ad- 
ministration. It is, for instance, often of 
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more real value to a church to have one of 
the A. U. A. officials sit down in consulta- 
tion with its officers than to receive a di- 
rect gift of money. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, newly appointed 
regional counselor for the Southern New 
England Council, explained his office and 
spoke out of the wisdom of long experience 
concerning the needs and possibilities of 
that region and the great value of in- 
creased cooperation between the churches. 
He eloquently stressed the need to bring 
our Church to new people. He expressed 
his great willingness to visit any of our 
parishes whose people might like to have 
him come to consult with them on their 
problems. 

After supper the Benevolent Fraternity, 
through Rev. Chester A. Drummond and 
others, gave a vivid human account of 
Fraternity Farm at Ashby, Mass. 

At the evening devotional service the 
music was rendered beautifully by the 
Barnard Memorial choirs, and Rev. Carl 
Seaward spoke on the “Spirit of Charles 
Francis Barnard.’ 

At the business meeting a resolution was 
passed urging the constituent churches to 
make contributions toward the support of 
the Southern New England Council. J. 
Russell Abbott was reelected president 
and Rev. John H. Taylor secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. Abbot Peterson and H. H. 
Putnam were chosen first and second vice- 
presidents. Three new directors were Mrs. 
Danforth B. Lincoln, Rev. James W. Mac- 
donald, and Mrs. William Stanley Parker. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HIDDEN F IRE iar Vivian Pomeroy — 


A second volume of distinctive prayers 
similar to Heart’s Desire. $ .25 


Special rates in quantities to Alliance 
Branches and other Unitarian 
organizations. 
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Irresponsibi ities 


On Behalf of Humor 


A correspondent of our English con- 
temporary, The Inquirer, quotes a poem 
to which he has given his own title, ‘‘The 
Dickens Grace,’’ because it seems to him 
to represent Dickens’ philosophy. The 
poem, he has heard, was found in Chester 
Cathedral, and he would like to receive 
light on its authorship and date. Here is 
the poem: 

Give me a good digestion, Lord, 

And also something to digest; 

Give me a healthy body, Lord, 

With sense to keep it at its best. 

Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, 

To keep the good and pure in sight; 

Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, 

But finds a way to set it right. 

Give me a mind that is not bored, 

That does not whimper, whine or sigh; 

Don’t let me worry over much 
| About the fussy thing called “I.” 

Give me a sense of Humour, Lord, 

. Give me the grace to see a joke; 

To get some Happiness from Life, 

And pass it on to other folk! 

To us it sounds more twentieth-century 
American than any-century Chester Ca- 
thedral. 


Complicated by the Jitters and Severe 
Astigmatism 

Capitalism, according to James Harvey 
Rogers’ ‘‘Capitalism in Crisis’’ (Yale Uni- 
versity Press), is suffering from six sepa- 
rate diseases, to wit, “rigidity of prices, 
oversaving, chaotic and misunderstood 
budget policies, the fear of inflation, the 
bitterness between business and govern- 
ment, and the tendency toward ‘autarchic’ 
action on the part of various states in the 
form of discriminatory taxes against 
trucks and goods entering from other states. 
Should no cure be found for these ailments, 
he says, ‘American capitalism is probably 
doomed’ ’’—we quote from a New York 
Times review. Professors have their 
privileges. If an editor were to say all that 
he would be denounced as a Red. 


Recent Record Breakings 


Flier Spans U.S. at $30.91 Cost. . . Ar- 
rives at Roosevelt Field from Los Angeles 
in 30 hours 37 minutes in nonstop hop.— 
New York Times headline. 

My telepathic message was received 
8,000 miles away ... at the very mo- 
ment it was sent.— Nautilus Magazine. 


Pie in the Sky Motif as Adapted to the 
More Delicate Art Forms of Japan 

The Nation reprints this one from Con- 
temporary Japan: 

“Our imperial family always has ac- 
corded unlimited consideration to the 
people. Their Majesties, the Emperor and 
the Empress, have granted money for 


DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada . 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn’ Ave., Chicago 


What is the Chief Function of the Church ? 


Is it a sanctuary for the mood of worship ? 


Is it to further the religious education, both of the child 
and the adult ? 


Is it as a critic of the evils of the existing social order, 
and an influence in bettering such evils ? 

What is the relative importance — on a percentage basis 
— of the three functions ? 


Laymen, laywomen and ministers —all are invited to 
express opinions on this subject. 


Send your vote, or your request for additional ballots, to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


Each subscription counts. If 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a, m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. -~ 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at 11 o’clock. Sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Harvard Divinity School. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. December 12, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson. December 13-16, Rev. 
Oscar E. Maurer, D. D., Center Church, New Haven. 

NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


funerals of those killed in battles. Par- 
ticularly, Her Majesty the Empress has 
graciously given cakes impressed with the 
imperial crest as offerings to officers, sol- 
diers, and policemen who died from wounds 
or illness in the incident; and she has also 
composed a poem consoling their spirits.” 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 

The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles, 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Dunean Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 

Seattle, Wash., Unitarian Roundtable, Sunday, 
3.15 p. m., Station KJR, 970 kilocycles. 


Religion Says 
You CAN 


by DILWORTH LUPTON 


The eueler he that religion can 
help men women so to re-create 
their characters and personalities that 
they can stand like a rock against 
any adversity. 
_ “It is as vital and stimulating as 
it is encouraging.”’ 

Sanford Bates, Executive Director 

Boys’ Clubs of America. 


$1.50 At All Bookstores 
The Beacon Press, 
Boston, 


Mass, 


ie —— 


